Memor' ial [See page 8] 


«TO You 


‘<.WE URGENTLY. DIRECT YOUR ATTENTION to “The Smathers 
Bills;” ( See’ pages 5 -and’6.): An immediate expression from you, in a 
etter addressed to:your‘senator and congressman, will be most helpful. 
“This Senate Bill;'S 3778, and its companion House of Representatives 
Bil, AR 12488; could’’solve. many of the major problems with which 
‘the railroads:have Jong been faced. These bills ask no special con- 
sideration for ihe-railroads. They ask only for fair, non-political treat- 
ment,:so that,the railroads will have the freedom to do the full job 
of which’ they are capable. ee 


MORE NEW FREIGHT CARS are being built at our shops. At the 
close of April, 400 of an order for 500 DF box cars had been released 
from the Sacramento Shops, with the remaining 100 to be completed in 
May. After completion of this order, the Sacramento Shops will build 
600 gondolas for the transportation of iron ore on Pacific Lines. 


* 


THE HEAVY SHIPPING SEASON FOR PERISHABLES is upon 
us, Due to the heavy rains the crops in the West have been later than 
usual. Right now the strawberry shipments out of the Salinas-Watson- 
ville area are in good volume. Supply of express refrigerator cars was 
adequate to protect the initial movement, and the Express Company 
is moving more cars to us for the heavy movement expected. 


* 


A LARGE INCREASE IN LETTUCE SHIPMENTS is expected from 
Arizona this year. How this is coming about is explained to readers of 
The Bulletin on pages 12 and 13 this month. Also, on page 3 you will 
learn that new industrial developments are being made along our lines. 
This was reported to our stockholders at their annual meeting May 14, 
when our new director, Maicolm Pratt Aldrich (see page 4} was elected. 


* 


AERIAL PATROLMEN GUARD PIPELINES of the Southern Pacific 
Pipe Lines, Inc., which carry petroleum products over the Sierra 
Nevada mountains near tracks of our Overland Route. Airmen also 
patrol SP pipelines across the Southwest, but in the Sierra Nevada 
mountains the job is far more spectacular. The planes fly up and down 
wooded canyons and skim above rivers. If any oil spots show on the 
ground, hinting a leak in the line, the airman calls out the location by 
radio, Hies on, and repair crews are soon on the spot to put an end 
to the trouble, 
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Growth Seen For Our Area 


LONG - RANGE GROWTH for 

Southern Pacific is likely, even 
though business is not showing 
much pick-up now, the stockhold- 
ers were told at their annual 
meeting, May 14, in Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


What bolsters the long-range 
view is the continuing industrial 
growth in the eight western and 
southwestern states served by SP, 
President D. J. Russell said. Also, 
there is a more favorable outlook 
for construction starts, he report- 
ed. “Diversity of our transportation 
services means we will get a sub- 
stantial share of the traffic created 
by this growth.” 


Storms Were Costly 


Cost of recent winter storms to 
Southern Pacific was $4,800,000 
before taxes, Russell disclosed, Of 
this amount $2,300,000 was at- 
tributed directly to the cost of re- 
pairing damage along rail lines. 
This included $950,000 for repair 
and reconstruction of the roadbed 
of Northwestern Pacific, which is 
the SP subsidiary that serves Cali- 
fornia’s north coast lumber region. 
And SP’s freight-revenue loss be- 
cause of the storms was estimated 
at $2,500,000, partly because many 
spring vegetable crops were not 
moving to market. 


May Be Beneficial 


He said it was difficult to say to 
what extent the traffic would be 
increased by good weather, but he 
felt that the unusually heavy rain- 
fall might in the long-run be a 
benefit to the areas we serve, be- 
cause it should increase their wa- 
ter supply. 


Net income for the first quarter 
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of this year for Southern Pacific 
was reported to be equivalent to 
$1.33 a share of SP stock, com- 
pared to $1.58 a share for the first 
quarter of 1957, 


New Developments 


“As examples of new traffic 
sources,” the president said, “we 
presently have going on along our 
lines such developments as new 
paper-products plants in Oregon, 
California and Texas; opening of 
former desert areas in Arizona for 
new agriculture; enlarging of steel 
plants in Texas and California; 
accelerated. military construction 
in California, West Texas and New 
Mexico; chemica! industry expan- 
sions along the Gulf Coast, and 
new missile and electronics plants 
on the Pacifie Coast.” 
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New Director 
Elected by SP 


MAtcoem PRATT ALDRICH 
was elected last month as a 
director of Southern Pacific. (He 
served as a Southern Pacific direc- 
tor from 1933 to 1940, resigning in 
1940 because the headquarters of 
the directors had been moved from 
New York to San Francisco and it 
was not then practicable for him to 
attend meetings regularly in Cali- 
fornia.) 

Aldrich is president of the Com- 
monwealth Fund, New York City; 
a director of the New York Trust 
Company; director of the Equit- 
able Life Assurance Society; trus- 
tee of the American Museum of 
Natural History, Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art and the Presbyterian 
Hospital. During World War Ii he 
served as special assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air. 

He succeeds Landon K. Thorne, 
also of New York City, who re- 
tired from the board. The other 
14 SP directors were re-elected. 

Mr, Thorne has served with dis- 
tinction as a member of the board 
since April 15, 1943. 

Other Southern Pacific directors 
are Cleveland E. Dodge, William 
DeForest Manice and Richard S. 
Perkins, all of New York; Kenneth 
L. Isaacs of Boston; Henry T. 
Mudd of Los Angeles; William 
Swindells of Portland; Paul L. 
Davies of San Jose; Gardiner Sym- 
onds of Houston; and Stephen D. 
Bechtel, James B. Black, George 
L, Buland, J. W. Corbett, W. W. 
Crocker and D. J. Russell, all of 
the San Francisco area. 


as 

Malcolm Pratt Aldrich, president of the Com- 

monwealth Fund, New York City, was elected 

a director of the Southern Pacific Company 

at the annual meeting of stockholders. 
—Photo by Hal Phyfe, New York 


Long SP Career Ends 
For C. E. Quigley 


BREQUEANDS of Southern Paci- 
fic friends were saddened this 
month by the sudden death of Cor- 
nelius Edward Quigley, 64, who 
had been assistant treasurer of our 
Pacific Lines since August 1, 1953. 
Death came after a heart attack 
at Los Altos, California, where he 
lived with his wife, Anna, and 
where their son, Delbert, resides. 
A daughter, Mrs. T. E. McColley, 
lives at Hot Springs, South Dakota. 
Quigley joined our Accounting 
Department in 1912. From 1929 
to 1932 he was auditor of Pacific 
Greyhound Lines—then an affiliate 
of Southern Pacific. After that he 
became methods and research offi- 
cer in our Accounting Department, 
advancing to assistant treasurer. 
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SMATHERS BILL WOULD 
UNSHACKLE RAILROADS 


ee SMATHERS BILL, now being considered by Congress, 
is trying to unshackle the railroads of the United States 
from the laws which have for many years hampered their 
business and which have also hampered the service the rail- 
roads can give to shippers, said W. G. Peoples, Vice President, 
System Freight Traffic. He was addressing the annual meet- 
ing of the National Paperboard Industry at Santa Barbara, 


May 20. 


The National Paperboard Asso- 
ciation is one of the many trade 
associations that can be a beneficial 
force in the nation by helping im- 
prove our laws, he said. In this 
effort they are partners with the 
railroad —- for the benefit of the 
publie. 

The Smathers bill, he explained, 
may improve the business of the 
railroads enough to protect the 
future of many railroad workers. 
Because of the laws, railroad profits 
have been reduced by the cutting 
down of traffic. 

“The Smathers bill doesn’t cover 
everything that is shackling the 
railroads,” he said, “It does in- 
clude many of the remedies we 
have been seeking for years. It is 
something that all of us will benefit 
from, if it is enacted. Here briefly, 
are its main provisions: 

“First, the Smathers bill would 
provide machinery for faster, more 
effective action, through the ICC, 
for elimination of trains or stations 
which individually operate at a 
loss. 

“Second is a proposal to give the 
railroads freedom in making com- 
petitive rate reductions, regardless 
of their effect on competing forms 
of transportation. (In some cases 
the ICC in recent years has refused 
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the railroads authority to make 
rate reductions designed to recover 
some of the traffic that had been 
siphoned off to competing forms of 
transportation, even if the lower 
rates fully covered the railroads’ 
costs, because of assumed harmful 
effect on the traffic of competing 
motor carriers and water lines.) 

“Third part of the bill is a pro- 
posal to speed up the procedure 
under which the ICC may approve 
general increases in intrastate rates 
comparable to those which it has 
permitted on interstate rates. At 
present it may act on intrastate 
rates generally only after the ap- 
propriate state commission has 
turned the carriers down. The re- 
sult has been long delays and ir- 
retrievable loss of millions of dol- 
lars in revenues. 

“Fourth, the bill would limit the 
scope of the agricultural exemp- 
tion, by eliminating from its appli- 
cation frozen foods and imported 
agricultural commodities. Recent 
judicial and administrative deci- 
sions have given the exemptions 
to a wide variety of processed 
products, The American farmer 
receives no benefit from this ex- 
panded exemption. It results in 
unfair discrimination against the 
regulated railroads and truckers. 

“Fifth, the Smathers bill would 
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restrict the private carrier exremp- 
tion under the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. It would aliow the 
commission to crack down on the 
‘gypsy trucker.’ 

“Sixth, the bill provides for gov- 
ernment guarantee of private loans 
to railroads to enable them to pro- 
vide funds for ¢apital and operat- 
ing expenditures and to pay in- 
ierest on existing obligations. 

“Finally, the bill would permit 
eurriers to set up a construction 


reserve fund, as a means of ob- 
taining tax deferrals to stimulate 
investment in equipment and other 
necessary transportation facilties.” 


“Now we ask your help,” Vice 
President Peoples told the ship- 
pers. “We urgently ask your help 
in every way possible to secure 
passage of this bill by Congress. 
The railroads are not asking for a 
handout. We ask only that we be 
given the freedom to do for you 
the full job we can do.” 


America’s Railroads Are 
Seeking a Clear Track 


of our transportation system, 
and transportatlon—as a service— 
reaches into every city, every vil- 
lage of our nation, affecting in one 
way or another the life of every 
man, woman and child,” Senator 
George A. Smathers from Florida 
recently declared in Washington, 
D.C. He is author of the Smathers 
bill, 

“What happens to our over-all 
transportation system could well 
determine what happens to our 
economy and, of course, what hap- 
pens to our economy will deter- 
mine what happens to our personal 
freedom, our welfare, our nation. 


“The railroads are the most 
over-regulated industry in Amer- 
ica. The ICC prescribes their rates. 
Presidential fact-finding boards 
prescribe their wages. Public Serv- 
ice commissioners of the 48 states 
prescribe their services—and none 
of these has a tie-in with others. 


“As one witness graphically put 
it (before the Senate’s Surface 
Transportation Subcommittee of 
which Senator Smathers is chair- 
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Rolling past the old Customs House In 
Monterey, Culifornia, built hy Spaniards 
in the years before California was a 
part of the United States, is one of 
Southern Pacific's diesel locomotives of 
today. Many locomotives like this, and 
other modern equipment, have helped 
“dear the track” for our railroad, 


man) ‘We are being strangled to 
death by these ropes and strings 
that enmesh us, pulled by the 
hands of thousands of politicians, 
each trying to satisfy some special 
interest group—either a chamber 
of commerce, a labor union, a com- 
muters’ association or a farmers’ 
cooperative.’ ”” 

Te Senator Smathers’ committee 
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another witness pointed out that a 
glaring example of state regula- 
tions over the railroads is the fact 
that no interstate railroad service 
can be discontinued (no matter 
how uneconomic} unless there is 
approval from the regulatory board 
of each state through which the 
train travels. 


A major source of railroad com- 
petition has been the growth of 
private carriage, the Senate Sub- 
committee has been told. The pri- 
vate carriers —- such as privately 
owned trucks, automobiles and 
even, in some cases, private air- 
lines—are exempt from the Fed- 
eral Government's restrictive and 
obviously discriminatory 3 per cent 
taxon freight and 10 per cent on 
passengers, 


Labor Costs Rise 


Tronically, in the face of dis- 
appearing profits, the railroads are 
confronted by ever-increasing la- 
bor costs, Senator Smathers said 
about this, “Labor clearly recog- 
nizes its stake in the whole prob- 
lem. I believe its leaders see the 
importance of eliminating obvi- 
ously ‘make-work’ practices. Their 
members are dependent on the 
survival of the railroads, for if the 
railroads, as an industry, go into 
bankruptcy, and the Government 
is forced to assume operation, 
many roads will be eliminated and 
thousands of jobs will be wiped 
out. 

“The railroads are no longer a 
transportation monopoly, and the 
hobbling restrictions placed on 
them in a day when they were 
dominant must be Joosened. Real- 
istic assistance for the railroads is 
an immediate need—not just for 
the railroads, but for the health 
and strength of our nation, That 
need we in the Congress hope and 
expect to fill.” 
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te storm? No, that is Ice being fed into the 
hatch atop one of the many Pacific Fruit Ex- 
Press cars by means of a new mobile icing 
unit at Eugene, Oregon. 


New Icer Feeds 
PFE Cars Fast 
At Eugene Yard 


JON of railroad refrigerator 
cars has been speeded by a new 
time-saving machine at our classi- 
fication yard at Eugene, Oregon, 
sometimes cutting as many as four 
hours off the time to move such a 
car from Roseville, California, to 
Portland, Oregon, 

The machine was developed and 
is being operated by Pacific Fruit 
Express Company, which is jointly 
owned by Southern Pacific and 
Union Pacific. 


First Of Its Kind 
Our general manager, W. D. 
Lamprecht, says the machine is the 
first of its kind ever to deliver ice 
by moving from car to car. It is 
radio equipped for remote contrel- 
jing of signals at each end of the 
train that is being re-iced. 
The operation takes about two 
minutes per car. 


Modern methods of track maintenance differ greatly on the Southern Pacific now from those 
used at the fime our rallroaders first started taking care of “The Malden’s Grave." (You will 
sea some of our mon, on the cover of this magazine, placing flowert on the grave.) 


We Keep Alive a Resend 
OF The (Mairen’s vAve 


“With the admiration of and devotion to woman which characterizes American 
citizens of even bumble origin they (Central Pacific Railroad men) made a new 
drave and surrounded it with an enclosure—a picket fence painted white—and 
by the side of it erected a cross, the emblem of the Christian's faith, which bears 
on one side this legend— The Maiden’s Grave'—and on the other, her name.” 

—by Henry J. Williams from “Pacific Tourist Guide—1878"" 


UST OUTSIDE BEOWAWE, Ne- 

vada, on a hill covered with 

twisted sagebrush there is a grave 
—The Maiden’s Grave. 

The story of Lucinda Duncan, 
the young maiden who was laid to 
rest on this lonely hill, is a legend 
in railroading and Nevada history. 
And, as in all legends, many ques- 
tions remain unanswered. 

How old was Lucinda? Some of 
the old-timers say thirteen, others 
add a few years, but most agree 
she was in her teens. 


No One Knows Now 


How did she die? No one knows 
for sure. She was but one of many 
who lost their lives traveling in 


covered wagons over the Overland 
Trail in the mid 1800's. The most 
imaginative belief is that she was 
massacred by the Indians, but his~ 
tory would deem more true that 
her death was caused by pneu- 
monia or another of the diseases 
brought on by the hardships the 
pioneers suffered as they journeyed 
westward. 

Here the legend ends and faets 
begin. f 

She Was Given Tribute 

When the men-of our railroad 
(then the Central Pacific) were 
building the overland route, they 
noticed the grave near the track 
site. On the small marker beside 
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it was carved only the name—Lu- 
cinda Duncan. 

The men—among them Indians 
who worked for us—cleaned the 
area around the grave and sur~ 
rounded it with a white picket 
fence. They constructed a cross 
and inscribed on one side of it 
“The Maiden’s Grave” and on the 
other, her name. 

From that time on, the section 
gangs took special interest in the 
solitary grave beside the track. 
They kept it clean, and from time 
to time they would pick flowers 
and bring them to the grave, a 
tribute to the young pioneer maid- 
en whose journey ended before 
she reached the promised land of 
California. 


Her Body Was Moved 

In 1906, when the old Central 
Pacific route was realigned, it was 
found the new route would pass 
directly through the grave area. 
Again doing the gentle thing, our 
men moved the maiden’s grave to 
a small pioneer cemetery located 


on a hill a few hundred yards from 
the track. 

By this time the story of the 
Maiden’s Grave had become a leg- 
end, not only to railroaders but to 
travelers riding our trains along 
the Overland Route. Conductors 
pointed out the little cemetery to 
passengers and told them the story 
of Lucinda Dunean. The stories 
weren’t always the same but that 
doesn’t matter— imagination is the 
soul of legends. 


Her Story Lived On 

The years passed by and the leg- 
end grew. It found its place in 
historical books, travel leaflets and 
tourist guides. It was repeated 
around dude ranch campfires and 
in historic Virginia City saloons. 

It was not long before the rail- 
readers’ devoted care of Lucinda’s 
grave became a part of the legend. 
But the SP men did not stop car- 
ing for the grave. In 1950 they 
decided to replace the aged cross 
with a large one which could be 
seen easily by passengers on our 


Ad ieff, Aurelio Yaltierra operates one of our modern mechanical tampers, Charles Jewell, dr., 
mans the track finer (center) as members of the road crew prepare io level the track. 


trains, They constructed a tower- 
ing white cross 20 feet high and, as 
on the earlier one, they inscribed 
on one side “The Maiden’s Grave” 
and on the other her name, Lu- 
cinda Duncan. 

That same year, Fred Rice, road- 
master at Winnemucca, came to 
the area. He and his wife, Ruby, 
took over the care of the grave. 
Each Memorial day they drive up 
the dusty road from Beowawe to 
the cemetery on the hill and place 
flowers on Lucinda’s grave. In 
1956 when the cross became weath- 
ered and worn, Fred applied a 
fresh coat of white paint to the 
monument. 

Like their counterparts of the 
1800’s, the section workers who 
now maintain the track around 
Beowawe have a warm spot in 


Pate Medrano finds a cool drink mighty re- 
freshing alter working in the warm desert 
sunshine. It is carsied in one of the modera 
trucks used by our men. 


their heart for the little cemetery 
and the pioneer girl buried there. 

Unlike their railroad brothers of 
bygone years they maintain our 
track with the most modern equip- 
ment. A mechanical tamper now 
tamps the ballast, eliminating many 
hours of difficult hand labor. A 
track liner quickly aligns the track, 
a job which used to take longer 
time and harder work by men 
nudging the track with long iron 
bars, 

The Trail Is Safer 

And the slow steam engines 
which wound through the Nevada 
hills in pioneer times have been 
replaced with powerful diesels 
which carry passengers and freight 
rapidly over the once treacherous 
Overland Trail. 

Progress has brought with it 
many changes but the “Legend of 
Lucinda” remains unchanged. And 
the loyalty of railroaders to the 
memory of a pioneer maiden, 
buried in the Nevada desert, con~ 
tinues on. 


Name Changed For 
Motive Power Men 


HANGING its name from Mo- 
tive Power Department to 
Mechanical Department, May 1, 
the department retained its officers. 
S. M. Houston remains general 
superintendent, and N. L. Me- 
Cracken assistant general superin- 
tendent. 

Others include E. J. Carter, as- 
sistant to general superintendent; 
F. E. Molloy and E. E. Hinchman, 
superintendents; W. Q. Brown and 
W. J. McHugh, assistant superin- 
tendents. 

There are no changes in the ex- 
isting functions or responsibilities 
of these positions. 
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Near the summit of the former rail- 
road route at Promontory, Utah, stands 
what is called “Chineman’s Arch,” a me= 
morial to thousands of Chinese men who 
helped grade the way for the first trans= 
continental railroad tracks thet later be- 
came an important and historical part of 
Southern Pacific. 

Then the railroad was calied “Central 
Pacific,“ whose golden spike was driven 
at Promontory on May 10, 1869, The 
railroad was headed by the “Big Four’— 
Stanford, Huntington, Crocker and Hop- 
kins—who atso created the Southern Pa- 
cific and extended it across the Southwest 
and north inta Oregon. 

Early In the 20th century the Southern 
Pacific replaced the Promontory unit of 
the line by building trestles and fills 
across the Great Salt Lake, whera the 
track lay level and straight Instead of 
having te twist over hill grades as at 
Promontory. And now Southern Pacific 
is improving the Great Sult Lake route 
with a great fill that should be carrying 
our tracks sometime next yecr, along- 
side where now is our railroad trestle, 
longest In the worfd. 


~Photo by Ruth S. Jensen, Brigham City 


Raisins, which are hauled and 
used by our railroad, were brought 
to the attention of many people by 
us in National Raisin Week, May 
4 to 10. Our Dining Car Depart- 
ment, which uses raisins through- 
out the year, featured special dishes 
containing raisins in Raisin Week. 
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Earl Powers Retires; 
Succeeded by Williams 


REMRING April 30 after 44 
years with Southern Pacific 
was Earl W. Powers, superintend- 
ent of freight claim prevention, 
Freight Protection, Merchandise 
and Station Service Department, 
San Francisco, 

Appointed as his successor was 
Howard R. Williams, formerly as- 
sistant manager, FPM&SS, with 
headquarters in Los Angeles. 

Powers started as a clerk at 
Medford in August, 1914, and later 
that year was named cashier at 
Roseburg. In 1917 he transferred 
to the Transportation Department 
and worked in the freight protec- 
tion bureau until 1943 when he was 
made inspector of transportation. 

In 1944 Powers rose to be super- 
intendent of freight protection and 
was appointed assistant manager, 
freight protection in 1948, In 
1952 he became superintendent of 
freight claim prevention, the posi- 
tion he held until his retirement. 


Warehouseman to Supt. 


Williams began his career with 
our company as a warehouseman 
at Vacaville, California. After 
working as an agent at various lo- 
cations on the Western Division he 
was appointed supervisor of mer- 
chandise service in the Transporta- 
tion Department, San Francisco, in 
1942, A year later he was appointed 
assistant superintendent, transpor- 
tation, omen 

In 1948 he transferréd to 
FPM&SS Department as supervi- 
sor, station service, the position he 
held until his appointment to as- 
sistant manager, FPM&SS, in 1952. 
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WHERE WE SERVE BIG LETTUCE FIELDS AT WILLCOX, ARIZONA 


Lettuce ae in’ Desert’ to Tee 
Food to All and Work to Railroads 


S it just desert land? Not today! 

At this season more than 6,500 
acres of it in the Willcox area are 
beginning to produce lettuce and 
are doing it well. Southern Pacific 
will haul much of this toward 
markets of the nation. 

Last year hundreds of acres of 
former desert lands began to turn 
green with lettuce near Willcox. It 
was the first time in history that 
farmers had tried to grow lettuce 
so heavily in this part of Arizona. 
They succeeded. This year the 
lettuce acreage in that area is 24 
times bigger than it was last year. 

Southern Pacific hauled 54 car- 
loads of lettuce from the Willcox 
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area last year. This spring there 
may be about 2,000 carloads! It 
should mean good eating for every- 
one and good work for railroaders. 

The per-acre yield of lettuce 
may not match those of Imperial 
Valley, Salinas Valley and other 
lettuce areas our railroad has long 
served. Much of this Willcox area 
has never before been cultivated, 
but the fact that it is being culti- 
vated now is big news! 

The Willcox area lies east of 
Tucson, but there also is a newly 
expanding area near Theba, west 
of Tucson, 

Arizona also is a mens producer 


: Hae ae 


Wesley G. Jones, our agent at Willcox, 
Atlzona, is in the foreground — perhaps 
thinking of the greatly increased volume of 
lettuce that will soon be carrled by SP 
from Willcox shippers. In the background 
one of our Maintenance of Way gangs is 
working on our track expansion project 
there, handling @ load of track ties be- 
tween train and truck. 

—Photo by Bud DeW ald 


of cantaloupes, potatoes and other 
vegetables, 


Developments in the new lettuce 
areas including Willcox and Theba 
do not mean that the Salt River 
Valley is not still the Arizona 
leader. A good crop from more 
than 17,000 acres is being harvested 
there now. Southern Pacific hauls 
that lettuce, toa! 


Arizona has a good transporta- 
tion system to carry to markets 
the crops that are grown here. 


Willcox, the new home of lettuce 
growers, is in Cochise County, long 
known as the capital of the cattle 
country, And it was Jim Blasdel 
of the Gold Badge Farms at Phoe- 
nix and Bill Hubbard of William 
B. Hubbard Co. of El Centro, who, 
in their cattle operations at Will- 
cox, first recognized the potential 
for growing lettuce there. Through 
their efforts the plantings were so 
successful last year that they and 
others formed the “Cochise Lettuce 
Growers.” Farming by these grow- 
ers will be a joint venture, but 
each firm will harvest and ship 
under its own brand. 


Willcox plantings have been go- 
ing on since January, and the har- 
vesting that starts this month 
should continue until late June. 
Planting for the Fall yield will 
start in July, and harvesting will 
commence in early September. 

The warm days and cool nights 
are making the lettuce grow well 
and are keeping the lettuce heads 
firm for good packing. 

Much of the irrigation is from 
wells. Some wells go down 1,000 
feet, but wells only 120 to 150 feet 
deep are producing excellent wa- 
ter. The Painted Rock dam is 
being built across Gila River to 
irrigate the Theba area and other 
areas west of Tucson. 
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Together they retire — Adolfo Borunda and 
his horse "Philip Green,” at Alamogordo, 
New Mexico. 


Horsepower 
94 “Resting” 
At Clamogordo 


EX? of March our company re- 
tired at Alamogordo, New 
Mexico, our last four-legged hay- 
burner “motive power” unit. He 
was a horse named “Philip Green” 
and had been with us for about 
four years, pulling empty tram 
cars around the Alamogordo yard 
for loading. 

Philip Green will still be in good 
hands. He has been sold to an old 
friend, Adolfo Borunda, who had 
been employed at Alamogordo 
since 1920. Adolfo was stationary 
engineer for many years prior to 
his retirement at the end of March. 
Actually, he and the horse retired 
together, and both were given 
thanks and good wishes by rail- 
roaders, 
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Airman Says, “Better Laws Can 
Save Strength of Railroads” 


AILROADS no longer have any 
monopoly over transportation, 
said Stuart G. Tipton, president of 
the Air Transportation Associa- 
tion, in a recent talk to a senate 
committee which was holding 
hearings on what was described as 
the “deteriorating railroad situa- 
tion.” 
This airman declared, “They are 
a weakened industry. I’m afraid 
that if they are weakened any 
further” (by outmoded laws that 
control rates and restrict kinds of 
services) “all transportation will 
suffer.” 
He told the Senate Sub-commit- 
tee on Surface Transportation that 
if airlines and railroads both were 


HAPPY tn his garden at Redwood City Is 
Ed Dorrell, who retired January 31 from 
our Bayshore Shops on the Coast Divi- 
sion near Son Francisco. He started as a 
sheetmetal apprentice for SP at Dunsmuir 
in May 1904, and was in continuous serv- 
ico as a shop man between 1924 and 
1938. He is an uncle of Alden Kilborn, 
superintendent of our Tucson Division, 
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allowed to price their services ade- 
quately they could be “solid.” 

He mentioned the need for laws 
like the new Smathers bill. 

In another recent talk Bruce 
Dwinell, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Rock Island, 
said, “I am optimistic about the 
future of the railroad industry. I 
don’t believe that the people of 
this nation, when they fully under- 
stand the problems which face us 
and what we mean to the economy, 
will allow the very backbone of 
their national transportation sys- 
tem to disintegrate.” 


Safety Practices 
Are Demonstrated 


O PROMOTE SAFETY among 

workers in many industries the 
American Red Cross demonstrated 
important safety practices at its 
annual convention here in San 
Francisco this month, Southern 
Pacific participated. 

Among those who helped the 
Red Cross give the demonstrations 
was Paul H. Winkler, who is Chief 
of our refund department. Al- 
though safety is not a part of his 
regular field of work, he, like many 
other SP men and women, has 
made safety a part-time activity. 

Among the demonstrations were 
some showing how bandages can 
best be applied, and how injured 
persons should be moved safely. 

More demonstrations such as 
these, it was suggested, can be giv- 
en to many SP employes to show 
them how to avoid injuries. 
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RAILS, WATER 
AND HIGHWAYS 
meet where hig 
new bridge is 
underway across 
the big Carquinez 
Strait on east 
arm of the Son 
Francisco Bay. It 
is to be finished 
this year, Under 
it passes our 
main line along 
the Overland, 
Shasta and San 
Joaquin routes. 


SP COMMITTEE FORMED TO SEEK MORE FREIGHT 


NOTHER committee of rail- 
roaders has been formed to see 
what they can do to obtain more 
freight business for Southern Pa- 
cific, 

A group of SP employes met in 
Watsonville, California, on May 19, 
to organize a Railroad Business 
Booster Committee in the Salinas- 
Watsonville-Santa Cruz area. 

This business-getting campaign 
will be run along the lines of that 
conducted by railroad employes at 
Klamath Falls for several months 
past, in which the principal objec- 
tives are threefold: (1) make sure 
we keep the business we are now 
getting, (2) try to get additional 
business, and (3) enlist public un- 
derstanding and support of the 
railroad industry’s problems. 
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Letters will be sent by the com- 
mittee to fellow employes and 
friends outside the railroad, stress- 
ing the need for obtaining more 
business and keeping traffic on our 
rails, 

Lloyd Butler, day roundhouse 
foreman at Watsonville Junction, 
arranged the May 19 meeting, and 
was appointed secretary of the 
committee, 

Conductor C. A. Luce was 
unanimously elected General 
Chairman; O. L. Thomas, local 
freight agent, Watsonville Junc- 
tion, and B. J. Jordan, engineer, 
were named vice chairmen. Chosen 
to serve on an advisory committee 
were W.S, Wood, DF&PA, Salinas, 
and H. H. Marsh, trainmaster, 
Watsonville Junction. 
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An annual race across the Golden Gate of 
San Francisco Bay was won this year by 
Russ Humphrey, vice chairman of our 
System Committee on Insurance, He sailod 
this 8-foot EI Toro Class sailboat, which 
he kad finished building only the night 
before. 4 defeated 82 other boats! (Russ 
also won the 1957 rece, in another 
beat.) “An exciting sporti Russ says, In 
crossing the Golden Gate he has to fight 
tides and winds. His daughfer Marilyn is 
also @ trophy winner, but she sails on fakes 
and other profected waters. 


Can You Find 
The Answers? 


ANY people you meet are 

likely to ask questions about 
railroading on the Southern Pacific. 
Can you answer the questions? 

If you can’t, there are many 
places to which you can refer the 
questions for answering. So, rather 
than tell your questioner that you 
don’t know the answer, tell him or 
her that you will try to find the 
answer. It will make you seem 
more friendly. This is known as 
“The Friendly Railroad.” 

Who can help you find the an- 
swers? That, of course, depends on 
the questions. Freight offices can 
find the answers to freight ques- 
tions. Passenger offices can answer 
questions about passenger train 
services and the places that are 
best seen by railroad. And if you 
are doubtful about who to ask 
to look up the answers, just drop a 
note or make a telephone call to 
any of our Public Relations offices. 
The Public Relations offices prob- 
ably can give you the answers to 
questions about Southern Pacific 
history, our many big projects, and 
developments today and for the 
future. 


SP Thanked by American Legion 


HANKS and praise have been 

given to Southern Pacific men 
by the 17th District of The Amer- 
ican Legion (Department of Cali- 
fornia) because Southern Pacific 
Daylight Post of the Legion has 
helped in many American Legion 
activities — particularly in child 


welfare activities of the Legion. 

The adjutant of the 17th District 
has also written a letter pointing 
out that several members of South- 
ern Pacific Post serve as district 
officers of the Legion. 

All these Southern Pacific people 
live in southern California. 
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We Spread Music Over the Rorder 


F railroaders gave more concerts, 

Julio Arias might be our super~ 
intendent of music power. 

Julio, our agent at Nogales, Ari- 
zona, is well known in this Mexico 
border city because of his pulsat- 
ing pounding of the piano, and for 
his courtly conduct with carload 
shippers. Since both sides of the 
border know Julio, he’s something 
of an international celebrity. 

“But not always,” says the Ari- 
zona Publisher, a newspaper there. 
“In fact, Julio has always tackled 
the harder things. A native of 
Spain, he was born in the Province 
of Leon. An uncle brought him to 
Mexico in 1910—when he was 12. 

“Music appealed to him, so he 
gave himself lessons. And he got 
himself a job—playing the piano 
for the silent movies at the Nogales 
theater. 

“Julio realized that he would 
need to know English if he was to 
amount to something in Nogales. 
He presented himself to the No- 
Bales schools, who decided he 
might start in the fourth grade. 
It only took him three years to go 
clear through high school. This 
was 1920, the same year he went 
to work for Southern Pacific de 
Mexico. 

“Three years later he signed on 
with SP, on the Arizona side of 
the border. Steno clerk, rate clerk, 
chief clerk, and finally agent (in 
1952) was Julio’s progress. 

“During World War II, while he 
worked with the OPA in Nogales, 
he watched four of his five sons 
march off to war. In addition, the 
Ariases have one daughter. 

“For years he played piano for 
the Rotary Club in Nogales. Julio 
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JULIO ARIAS, ovr musical agent at No- 
gales, likes to spread happiness. 


was also pianist for the Elks Club. 
He played for Masses in Sacred 
Heart Catholic Church for 30 years. 

“Right now, Julio serves on the 
board of directors of the Nogales 
Chamber of Commerce.” 


Our Whistles Can 
Make Music Too! 


HE melodious wail of the old 
steam locomotive whistle — so 
dear to the hearts of millions of 
Americans — is recaptured in a 
large degree in a multi-toned chime 
whistle-type air horn now in use 
on many diesel-electric locomo- 
tives. The old steam-activated 
whistle cannot be used on diesel- 
electrics because these engines are 
either not equipped for or do not 
produce sufficient steam or air 
pressure to do the job. 
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‘Sis Bg Se 
Oo Vise J 


| F YOU can’t catch fish, may~ 

be you will enjoy eating fish 
anyway! 

Our former San Francisco 
Bay ferryboat named Sacra~ 
mento is now anchored three 
miles off Redondo Beach in 
southern California. She is a 
fishing boat now, and a res- 
taurant. 

The ferryboat was built in 
1879, and operated between San 
Francisco and Oakland. She 
transported soldiers of four 


SAFETY VOICE in their hands! A so-called 
“Sputnik,” this radio was develeped at | wars. 


the Tiburon shops of the Northwestern 
Pacific by Electrician Alfrod Donnis, left, 
and Machinist Hugo Caitanl. Shown ba- 
hind them is « view of the Redwood Ent: 
pire through which the NWP operates. 
Purpose of the “Sputnik” is ta sound 
warnings when cars are being moved on 
NWP repair track during working hours. 
Hopes are high that the radio will help 
maintain NWP’s 100% safety records, 
established during 1957 by the Motive 
Power and Car Department (now called 
the Mechanical Depertment) and also by 
men of the Transportation and Mainte~ 
nance of Way Departments, 


Now her lower deck has been 
completely refurnished for fish- 
ing. Her upper deck is a swank 
restaurant and entertainment 
showplace. That upper deck 
will be handy. If you fish all 
day and don’t catch a thing, 
you only have to go upstairs 
and order a fish dinner. Some- 
one else had the luck, but you 
have the eating. 


“TAKE HER AWAY! SHE'S ALL YOURS!” So said Pacific Electric Railway officers when 
presenting the last of the PE trolley-type electric freight engines to Los Angeles 
Chapter, National Raltway Historical Society, for permanent display with the loco- 
motive collection at the Los Angeles county fairgrounds. Left to ht: RL. Mankins, 
PE master mechanic; J. W. Walker, Jr. society equipment chairman; D. &. Lewis, 
PE vice-president and general manager; and Bruce Dunn, society president. 
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Plan! Don't Worry 
About Your Future 


FORRY has always been de- 
scribed as something that is 
bad for you. One way to avoid it 
is to plan well. And one good way 
to plan and prepare for your future 
and for the future of your family is 
to place your savings regularly in 
United States Savings Bonds. 

One of the best ways to do it on 
the Southern Pacific is through the 
automatic payroll savings plan. 

When should you start to do 
this? One of the best times is right 
now! Talk te your supervisor about 
it. He can tell you how to do it. 

Then, after that, all you have to 
do is sit quietly and watch your 
stack of U. S. Bonds grow bigger 
with the years. When your bonds 
mature you will collect $100 for 
every $75 you set aside today—and 
your investment will be well pro- 
tected. 


Crass rose 


Keg vour ness 
Worme.-- 


Look Aiea 
FOR WazARES: 


FOLLOW THESE SAFETY 
ROUS... UVE 1 ENJOY 
MANY MORE PAY DAV 
AND PLAY DAYS WITH, 


!Gaceeo ue oy your 
pias ove SINERS, 
Peorecten agans) 

Fink L039 OR THEE. 


“$afety” is not a one-time theme. It’s 
on all-yeer one, Ant safety is not just 
physical safety. Financial safety Is im= 
portant, too, and its perfect exprossion 
is in the United States Savings Bond, 
which hos the f ‘af ovr government 
behind it, with principal guaranteed and 
fixed interest rate. 
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“INVEST IN AMERICA” was subject of the 
essay contest won recently by a member 
of an SP«sponsored Junior Achievement 
<ompany, and it added two young San 
Franciscans to SP’s family of sharehold- 
ers, Marie Hohman, first-place winner 
among northern California Junior Achiev- 
evs, aad Lyan Davidson, third-place Jun- 
jer Achiever, are shown with SP tracs- 
urer R, E. Plummer. Before thom stands 
dune Hammond, whe submitted the win- 
ning essay in a separate contest among 
high school students. She and Davidson 
euch received a shure of SP stock as 
prizes. 


FIFTY YEARS of railroading ended for 
Harold Styner, chief clerk, Passenger 
Accounting Department, San Francisco, 
when he retired May 31. Many follow 
employes and friends attended a fare- 
weil dinner in his honor. 


Speedy Turnaround 


Adds to Car Fleet 


"TURNAROUND time in the rail- 

road industry is the time that 
elapses between loadings of a 
freight car; that is, the time from 
the spotting of a freight car for 
loading until the car is spotted for 
the next loading. The average turn- 
around time for all freight cars in 
the United States is approximately 
16 days. . 

It has been pointed out ihat a 
reduction of one day in freight car 
turnaround would be equivalent to 
increasing the available car supply 
by 100,000 cars. 

The job of faster car turnaround 
and generally more efficient use of 
railroad equipment is a joint re- 
sponsibility of railroads and ship- 
pers. Shippers should avoid using 
freight cars as warehouses and 
should load and unload cars more 
promptly and completely. 


SAFETY TROPHY presenting was one of 
the last official acts of G. A. Buys before 
he retired March 31 as superintendent 
of the Tucson Division. Among the awards 
was the President’s Safefy Trophy to Tucson 
Division Motive Power and Car Depart- 
ment (now the Mechanical Department). 
Here, Bays stands second from left, next 
to Ernest McFarland, governor of Arizona. 
Holding the award is H. E. Carter, the 
Division’s master mechanic, and on the 
right R. ©. Potnam, roundhouse foreman 
at Phoenix. 


NO LIVES WERE LOST last year in any 
part of the great Pacific Fruit Express 
organization (which is jointly owned by 
Southern Pacific and Union Pacific), said 
K. V. Plummer before his recent retire- 
ment as vice president and general man- 
ayer. Here ure three of the many safety 
plaques presented by him-—these to the 
Los Angeles Car Shop, Los Angeles Ice 
Plant and the Southwest Car Servico Dis- 


- trict. Left to right are J. P. Ferron, 


superintendent of safety for the com- 
pany; W. E. Becker, superintendent at 
Les Angeles; ET. Quinn, plant manager 
at los Angeles; K, V. Plummer; E. P. 
Wright, superintendent of the Car De- 
partment at Los Angeles; E. F. Brown, 
carman-inspector, Los Angeles. In other 
ceremonies the retiring vice president 
and general manager honored PFE men 
for their safety at El Paso, Tucson, Yuma, 
Colton, Bakersfield, Roseville and Sparks. 
Those of the Central and Western dis- 
tricts also were honored for safety. 


One of the most sensitive fruits 
handled in railway refrigerator 
cars is the banana. To avoid chill- 
ing, the temperature of the banana 
ear must not be lower than 56 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. Under some con- 
ditions, the car may require ven- 
tilation. Each car is opened and the 
fruit is inspected one or more times 
en route, depending upon weather 
conditions and the distance 
covered. Temperatures are regu- 
lated by icing or ventilating as cir- 
cumstances require, 
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A Diamond-Stack 
Loco Runs Again 


s¢ AGAIN we have a diamond- 
stack locomotive in service!” 

We should not give Southern 
Pacific all the credit for this. Al- 
though this locomotive was built 
by an SP man (Draftsman Gordon 
Adams in our Mechanical Depart- 
ment) it is not one of our company 
projects. 

Gordon became an NWP man 
in 1947 and an SP man in 1951, 
after coming here from England 
where, in 1987, he had built a 
model railroad on which children 
could ride. Two years ago he 
started building another such rail- 
road in a small canyon near his 
home in the woods of San Anselmo 
north of the Golden Gate of San 
Francisco Bay. It is a 74-inch 
gauge railroad 400 feet long, with 
8-pound per-yard rails purchased 
from abandoned mines, 

Using his skill as a draftsman, 
and his knowledge of how the old- 
style locomotives were designed, 
Gordon made patterns that soon 
were sent to foundry men to guide 
them in making castings that Gor- 
don later machined into finished 
form. He built the locomotive and 
three cars, and his wife painted 
all of them. The train is now pull- 
ing as many as seven children at 
a time, climbing a grade that in 
some places is 414 per cent. 

Troubles? Yes, there were some 
in the winter when storms loosened 
the side of the gully where the 
railroad was built. But President 
Gordon Adams became a surveyor, 
then a “gandy dancer” who re- 
stored the damaged track. The 
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The locomotive does not smoke, but ap- 
parently the onginsar does. He is Gordon 
Adams in our Mechanical Department. 
His home-made rairoed runs in “Raccoon 
Gulch” north of San Francisco Bey. 


train is running again and his 
neighbors and children are getting 
many rides. 

A steam engine? No. Gordon 
admits that it is powered by an 
electric motor, with electricity 
from a battery in the tender. The 
electric motor came from an old 
wheelchair. Now he is building a 
steam powered locomotive, and 
says that someday it will be fin- 
ished and will be running, too. 


Insurance Companies 
Invest in Railroads 


F you are a life insurance holder 
or one who will benefit from life 
insurance payments, you have a 
special stake in the prosperity of 
the American railroads. This is be- 
cause life insurance companies in- 
vest heavily in railway bonds. 
The life insurance companies 
now hold nearly one-half of the en- 
tire railroad funded debt. 
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THIS PICTURE was taken at the annual 
Bosses’ Night dinner of the Los Angeles 
Chapter, NRBWA. From loft to right are 
George B. Hanson, president of Pacific 
Electric Railway and a: 
dent of Southern Pacific; Mrs. J. He 
Pruett, Jr; Dr. J. Wesley Robb, chairman 
of Department of Religion, University of 
Southern California; Mrs. James D. 
Woodside of our Passenger Traffie-Public 
Relations Department, chapter president; 
and J. H. Pruett, Jr., our PT-PR manager 
in Los Angeles. 


Spyglasses Were Used 
By Early Railroaders 


EFORE the telegraph came into 
use, many railroad men re- 
sponsible for train operations were 
asked to keep and use spyglasses. 
The earliest signal used in rail- 
way operations was the ball sig- 
nal, or “highball,” as it came to be 
called by railroad men. 

Ball signals were located at each 
railway station and sometimes 
placed at intervals between sta- 
tions. If a train departed on time, 
the station hoisted a white bail. If 
the train was late, a black ball was 
hoisted. . 

By means of the spyglass, the 
agent or some other railway em- 
ploye at the next station was able 
to observe the signal and hoist a 
ball of the same color. 
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Please, Sirf 


FEW weeks ago, I saw a 
+‘ little girl struck by a car as 
she tried to cross the street. J 
saw a father race toward her 
and clutch her as she struggled 
in the agony of death. I saw all 
the plans that had been made 
for her dashed and I saw the 
look of despair that came over 
his face. I could only offer a 
prayer that such a thing might 
never happen again. 

Today my daughter, who is 6 
years old, started off to school. 
Her cocker spaniel, whose name 
is Scoot, watched her leave and 
whined his belief in the folly of 
education. 

When her doll gets broken or 
her finger gets cut or her head 
gets bumped, I can fix them. But 
when she starts across the street 
then, Mr. Driver, she is in 
your hands. 

Much as I wish I could, it’s 
not possible for me to be with 
her all the time. I have to work 
to pay for her home, her clothes, 
her education, 

So, Mr. Driver, please help me 
to look out for her. Please drive 
carefully. Please drive slowly 
past schools and at intersections. 
And please remember that 
sometimes children run from 
behind parked cars. 

Please don’t run over my Hitle 
girl. 

With deepest thanks for 
whatever you can do for her, 
I am, 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) FATHER 


This letter appeared originally 
in the Elmira (N.Y.) “Adver- 
tiser.” 
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These Southern Pacific women have won 
district offices in the National Raliway 
Business Women’s Association. They are 
in District 5, which has 13 chapters. 
Left to right, are Arlene Barbour, secre- 
tary-treasuror; Dorothy Glanister, district 
director. Both are members of San Fran- 
ciseo Chapter. The 5th district includes 
chapters located along Southern Pacific 
at El Paso, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Sacramento, Portland and Ogden. 


Dangerous place! Said one man to 
another: “I heard you rode on the 
cowcatcher of a locomotive once. I 
bet you were scared.” And the 
answer was, “You bet! I didn’t 
know what minute I was going to 
be hit by an automobile.” 


“More than 40 years have flown by. It 
seems unhelievable!” says Miss Florence 
Haldemann, bidding goodbye to Pacific 
Electric Railway, She retired this month 
from her post of secretary to the auditor 
of Pacific Electric Railway. She is a 
charter member of the Eos Angeles 
Chopter of the National Association of 
Railway Business Women. 


TALL COWBOY KEEPS HIS HEAD DOWN! Recently riding « Southern Pacific Nat car 
from River team track, Los Angeles, this 32-foot-tall “cowboy” was hurrying toward 
@ new casino at Sparks, Nevada, where he will be a decoration. Patrons will enter 
and leave the club through the wide-open space between the cowboy’s bowed legs. 
Luckily he was only a papier-ma&ché model, so SP men could take him apart and load 
him as shown here. On his railroad trip his head was only 19 feet above top of 
rail, giving him plenty of room wher passing through tunnels. No special routing 


was required for this “over-size’ load. 


Then Game Railroads 


s<"NHE CENTURY from Steam to 

| Diesel in the Southwest,” by 
Tra G. Clark, was published in 
February this year. In pictures and 
words it tells a story about rail- 
road development in the South- 
west, the people who built the rail- 
roads, and the importance of rail- 
roads in the growth of the region. 


Of the dozens of people in this 
history two stand above the rest. 
They are Jay Gould of the Katy 
and Collis P. Huntington of the 
Southern Pacific. When Gould in- 
vaded Texas with his rails and 
looked hungrily across Arizona into 
the Promised Land of California 
he met head-on with Huntington 
who aspired to build his rails east- 
ward. Gould had more than met 
his match! 


Author Clark (professor of his- 
tory, New Mexico A&M College) 
also gives considerable space in his 
book to the political climate of 
the times and to the attitudes of 
people in the regions through 
which the roads were a-building. 
(University of Oklahoma Press, 
Norman, Oklahoma. $5.75.) 


History in Sound 


Memories in Steam is the name, 
but this story is not printed. It is 
a phonograph record telling the 
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story (in sound) of steam locomo- 
tives now mostly replaced by 
diesels on Southern Pacific, Many 
of the sounds were recorded on a 
steam-powered railfan trip last 
New Year’s eve to Monterey. It 
was produced by Brad Miller, an 
SP employe in Los Angeles, be- 
cause he wanted to preserve part 
of our history of steam locomo- 
tives. (Pre-sealed for protection, 
this Hi-Fi record can be obtained 
from Mobile Fidelity, 915 Holly- 
wood Way, Burbank, California.) 


Between Bookends... 

The Little Train, by Graham 
Greene, illustrated by Dorothy 
Craigie. The story of a lonely little 
steam-powered train’s journey 
through the high mountains. 
(Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Inc., 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
$2.) 


Booklets... 

Quiz on Railroads and Railroad- 
ing. The 12th edition of this bock- 
let contains 333 questions and an- 
swers, a new cover, new picture 
treatment, and new data. (Free. 
Write for it to Public Relations De- 
partment, Southern Pacific Co., 65 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


A Safety Lesson! Consider*the 
woodpecker. When he works, le 
uses his head. 
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POP’S IDEA OF BREAKFAST 


ASK any man who cooks Sunday 
morning breakfast. He will 
tell you it’s the dish-washing—not 
the cooking——that keeps him from 
whistling while he works. Good 
way around that dish-washing, 
Pop, is to give the gang “breakfast 
sandwiches.” Such as: 

Waffle-’Wiches. Just brown slices 
of ready-cooked ham in a little 
butter in skiHet. While it cooks, 
toast frozen waffles. Put 2 waffles 
together with slice of ham between, 
and hand them out! 

Hash-’Wiehes. Spread slices of 
bread with deviled ham or corned 
beef hash. Top each with cube of 
cheese. Heat under broiler until 
piping hot. Eat out of hand. 

Pancake Bundles. Fix a skillet 
of hotdogs. While they’re brown- 
ing, make big pancakes. Wrap a 
paneake around each piping hot 
wiener, And eat! 

With breakfast sandwiches and a 
table set up with coffee, cocoa, and 
milk where each can serve him- 
self, breakfast-getting is a breeze. 


ARIZONA PIZZA 


Doris Lea Woodcock, steno-clerk, 
Tueson, Arizona, wants to pass 
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SP Family 


at 


Home 


By GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN 
and 
LOU RICHARDSON 


along her way of making pizza 
rolls. This is it: 

1. Turn oven to heat to 350°. 
Cover a cooky sheet with a sheet of 
foil. Cut 6 French rolls in two 
lengthwise, and arrange, cut-side 
up, on the foil. 

2. Put a pound of bulk sausage 
to cook in a skillet, breaking it up 
with a fork. Cook thoroughly, but 
don’t over-brown it. 

3. While sausage is sizzling, 
brush those rolls with oil. On each 
roll sprinkle a pinch of oregano, a 
pinch of basil, a light dash of garlic 
salt, and a good sprinkle of onion 
powder. Then spread tomato sauce 
over all, (You'll need 2 cans of 
tomato sauce for those 6 rolls.) 

4. When sausage is ready, put a 
tablespoon of it on each roll half, 
then spread on more tomato sauce. 
Top with a slice of sharp Cheddar 
cheese and/or thin slices of Moza~ 
rella cheese. 

5. Heat in oven about 10 minutes. 
Serve hot with green salad. 


FLOWER MILEAGE 


From now on through the sum- 
mer you'll be having bouquets of 
garden flowers. Whatever else you 
do in your arranging of them, do 
take off some of the leaves! Extra 
jeaves drink up the water, while 
leaves covered with water decay, 
making containers hard to clean. 
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And it’s not all just careful han- 
dling. There’s also the need for 
good equipment, which our rail- 
road provides. The cars, as well 
as the freight, have to be handled 
carefully. The cars have to be 
clean, the freight properly pack- 
aged, properly marked and well 
loaded. 


YOUR HEALTH 


D° YOU have any special in- 
terests, besides interest in 
your work? Perhaps if you do— 
such as interesting hobbies — you 
can be a better and healthier rail- 
roader. 


The doctors who care for South- 
ern Pacific people (the pensioners 
as well as the workers) are very 
good doctors. I am glad to be as- 
sociated with such a group. But 
don’t depend entirely upon doc- 
tors. It is important that you, too, 
guard your health. 

For example, it has been called 
to the attention of many medical 
men that persons who retire at the 
age of 65 will live longer and 
more happily if they have some- 
thing interesting to do or think 
about. 

At any age you may be healthier 
and happier if you have different 
things to do and think about in 
non-working hours. 

Among off-the-job activities that 
might help you become healthier, 
better railroaders and happier 
pensioners are gardening, paint- 
ing, wood working, cooking, 
photography, picnicking, fishing, 
walking, sports (suitable to your 
physical condition), the enjoying 
of or production of music, the 
writing of good letters, the visit- 
ing with friends and relatives. 

It might be very helpful to your 
friends who are hospital patients 
if you would send them cards or 
notes or letters to let them know 
you are thinking of them. 

And don’t worry too much about 
your health, Your health depends 
largely upon yourself, and too 
much worry can damage you! 

Doctors are available all along 
the Southern Pacific Lines to help 
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YOUR HOSPITAL 
(From Golden Gate Park) 


you when you are injured or ill. 
Let them know. 

We are proud of our General 
Hospital in San Francisco. It is a 
well equipped hospital, located 
alongside one of the famous parks 
of the world — the Golden Gate 
Park. Patients and visitors see the 
park’s beauty. 

Helping the doctors in our Gen- 
eral Hospital are interns, nurses 
and attendants from many parts 
of the world. They have been at- 
tracted to our General Hospital 
because they believe we have here 
a place where they can better learn 
how to care for people. I believe 
they are right — that our Hospital 
Department continues to be some- 
thing in which we all can take 
pride. 

By Vance M. Strange, M.D. 
Chief Surgeon 
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How Good Are You 
As a Shortstop? 


OOD shortstops handle ’em 

smoothly, But what good does 
it do to field a hot grounder if the 
first baseman bobbles the throw? 
Its the teams that work together 
that win games, In baseball, team- 
work pays off in pennants. 

You're a member of a team— 
the railroad team—and teamwork 
is as important to you as to a base- 
ball shortstop. Bad handling of a 
baseball can mean the loss of a 
pennant to a ball team. Bad han~ 
dling of any freight can mean the 
loss of business to a railroad. 

There’s nothing like sloppy han- 
dling to make a fan dissatisfied 
with any team. Our fans are the 
shippers and receivers! Their dis- 
satisfaction means we lose custom- 
ers, We've got to keep them root- 
ing for us. We've got to deliver 
the goods in good condition. 

We're in a league where every- 
one’s playing to win. We're up 
against stiff competition and we 
must have teamwork — coopera- 
tion—to keep the railroads out in 
front, where our team belongs. 
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I OME from the SP General 

Hospital this month went 
Stanley McNamara, who was 
cared for in the hospital as a re- 
sult of injuries in the locomotive 
cab of Train No. 22 when the 
train was trapped by snow in 
the Sierra Nevada mountains 
last April 2. 

He was reported well re- 
covered, and he was especially 
happy. From 31 children in the 
school at Los Gatos, California, 
where his daughter Jean (Mrs. 
William Wendt) is a teacher, he 
has received 31 letters express- 
ing the children’s good hopes for 
him. These letters helped him! 


Hospital Blood Bank 
Receives Bequest 


DWARD F. BOGGS, a baggage 
clerk on the Coast Division, 
served our railroad for 33 years. 
In August, 1950, he retired but 
he did not forget those happy rail- 
roading days nor the many friends 
he made among his co-workers. 
On October 30, 1957, he died— 
and in his will he left $2,000 to our 
hospital blood bank for use in re- 
storing health to his fellow rail- 
roaders, 
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“Boys, your swearing days are over! Just tat 
George do if," suggests Car Inspector George 
Regas of West Oakland. He is showing here 
the little device he has invented to hold an 
air hose out of the way of men walking beside 
the yard tracks. Its name? “George,” of 
course, 


Let George Do Vt! 


Ge Inspector George Regas in 
the West Oakland train yard 
is well known by all SP men at 
West Oakland for his ability as a 
car inspector. He finds defects and 
explains how proper repairs can 
be made. And he is also a man 
with inventive genius, says Gen- 
eral Car Foreman Eddie Hoglund. 

George invented a small “Let 
George Do It” bracket, with a slot 
that will hold one of the train 
yard hoses while the carman 
stretches the hose alongside the 
track, The bracket holds the hose 
out of the foot path used by yard 
crews and carmen. 
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RRs Help Nation 
In Many Ways 


[ Beane contribute impor- 
.\ tantly to our nation. 


They supply the demand of the 
public for nation-wide freight, 
passenger, express and mail serv- 
lee, 

Normally they pay around $544 
billion annually in wages to up- 
wards of one million American 
citizens. 


They spend approximately $1.9 
billion annually for fuel, materials 
and supplies used in their opera- 
tions. 


They spend an average of $144 
billion a year for additions and 
betterments, 


They pay taxes upwards of $1.1 
billion a year, 

The prosperity of many people, 
companies and communities de- 
pends on the earnings of the rail- 
roads. 


BEST wishes to Lewis C. Burnett (left), 
lead signalman, Portland Division, who 


retired after 35 years’ service; and to 
Carl Dietrich, agent at Chowchilla, Cali+ 
fornia, who served us 40 years before he 
retired. 
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GOOD LUCK TO THESE MEN! 


Our Freight Department has recently said 
“Goodbye and good luck!” to two of its 
popular members in the General Office, 
San Francisco. They are Eugene Moys 
Rebard, left, and Eugene Field Hull, right, 
both retired. 

Rebard, born in Tacoma, Washington, 
started his railroad caraer in 1910 with 
the Tenopeh & Goldfield Railroad at 
Goldfield, Nevada. He came to SP in San 
Francisco in 1923 us personal clerk to the 
Assistant Genera! Freight Agent, and rose 
through rate clerk, head clerk and Chief 
of Divisions to become Chief of Special 
Divisions. 

Hull, born in Fallbrook, Callfornia, 
started with SP in 1917. He served aver- 
seas in World War I. In 1939 he returned 
to SP to serve as a clerk in our Account- 
ing Department, shortly transferring to 
the Freight Traffic Department, where he 
served as head of various bureaus until 
fhe was appointed Chief of Agricultural 
Products in 1935, 


Charles Sanderson, laundry man- 
ager, Ding Car Department, 
West Oakland, retired on May 1 
after serving Southern Pacific 
more than 35 years. James Radd 
was named his successor. 


Also retiring last month was 
Mario Del Gaudio, general inspec- 
tor, Dining Car Department, who 
completed more than 31 years’ 
service. 
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Most Railroads Have 
Changed Their Names 


HE United States census of 1860 

reported 464 railroads in the 
United States having an aggregate 
length of 30,794 miles. Most of the 
mileage represented by these rail- 
roads is in existence today, but 
most of the companies which pro- 
jected and built the roads and 
which operated them in the early 
days have been consolidated with 
other roads or have undergone re- 
organization, or for other reasons 
have come to be known by other 
names. Our T&NO dates back to 
pioneer lines of 1851, and our Pa- 
cific Lines to the Central Pacific of 
1861. 


Only 16 of the 464 railroad com- 
panies listed in the 1860 census are 
still operating under their original 
names or under names by which 
they were then known. 


HARRY SCOTT, Const Daylight engineer and 
@ veteran of about 51 years of service, 
made his last run as Gn SP engineer April 
30, Here he is seen in the engineer's seat 
for the fast time us the Coast Daylight 
arrived in San Francisco that evening. 
Ho started with SP as a laborer in the 
Mission Bay roundhouse in September 
1907, became a fireman two yours later 
and ‘an ong in July 1920. Many 
friends came to with him well in retire- 
ment years at his home at Millbrae on 
The Sun Francisco peninsule. 


ABOUT 160 PENSIONERS and their wives attended the recent anny: 

mecting of retired employes, held in the Tea Room of our Generel Ofen Had 
Francisco. Principal speaker was J. W. Corbett, Vice President System Operations. 
just before the luncheon started this picture was taken. Shown in the foreground 
ore men who ore known by mony of our Bulletin readers, and shown in the hack- 
ground is a small portion of the large crowd. Left to right, standing in the fore- 
ground, are A. tL. Wilson, vice chairman of the Retired Employes of the General 
Office Departments; Earle L. Menker, chairman of the same organization; Vice 
President Corbett; Retired Superintendent J. J. Jordan of the Coast Division, and 
Retired Superintendent L. P. Hopkins of Portland Division. j 


No man goes before his time— 


It is better to cause a del: 
unless the boss left early. foe jeat 


to cause an accident. Safety is of 
eae ee the first importance in the per- 
COOS BAY IS SAFER! All other Group 5 formance of any job. 

Yards of Southern Pacific were beaten in 
safety last year by Coos Bay, whose men 
are shown here receiving their award. 


MANY YEARS of happiness are wished for 


Left to right: Assistant Trainmaster ©. D. 
Goodwill, Faotboard Yardmaster H. W. 
“Buck” Greaves, Switchmen R. R. Ware 
and C. W. Wheat, Engineer A. G, Tate, 
Fireman J. J. McVaigh and in front of him 
Agent A. E. Armstrong. Congratulations 
to alll 


pensioners W. L. Nicholas (left), agent- 
telegrapher at Halsey, Oregon, who re- 
tired after 45 years’ service, and to John 
Marker, agent at Davis, whose career 
with SP spanned 52 yeurs before he re- 
Hired. 
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L. “ARTHUR” JINNETT, Engineering De- 
partment inspector whose office was ot 
Oaklend Pier in recent years, retired re- 
cently after nearly 44 years of service 
with Southern Pacific. He started as a 
carpenter on Western Di 
10, 1914, and left us for & 
with the U. 5. Army, 1918 and 1919, being 
a sergeant in the 33rd Engineers. When 
he returned to SP he continued to be 
Western Division man in engineering, 
serving as a junior instrument-man and 
rising steadily until he was an inspector. 
Many of his SP friends honored him st 
@ retirement dinner last month, 


CENTURY of service! Yes, 109 years of 
SP service were given by these three men 
retiring from our Western Division. They 
are, left to right, Calvin S, Mather, up- 
holsterer, with 39 years of service; Louis 
Marelich (front and center), 35 years of 
service; Chris M. Hansen, freight handler, 
35 years of service. It adds up to a total 
of 109 years. 
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“GOOD LUCK, ROY,” says Tracy Train- 
master J. J. Willis (left), to Roy G. Hol- 
lingshead, switchman at Tracy, vpon the 
eccasion of his retirement after 35 years 
with our company. 


(Retired members of the SP family 
are invited to send us news of their 
doings.) 

James R. McNaughton, retired 
Southern Pacific Accounting De- 
partment member, and his wife, 
Mayme, celebrated their golden 
wedding recently in their home at 
2933 Maxwell Avenue, Oakland, 
California. McNaughton had been 
a singer in the St, Elizabeth Church 
choir, and at one time was active 
in the Orpheus Club and the 
Knights of Columbus. A golden 
wedding party was given by their 
two daughters, Mrs. D. H. Bonar 
and Mrs. H. E. Peck, both of 
Orinda, and their son, John R. 
McNaughton of Greenville. 


BEST WISHES 


Engagements, Marriages 


Married: W. V. Norton, district claims 
agent, to Dorothy Musante, steno., Gen- 
eral Claims Department, both of San 
Francisco; David Donohue, engineer, 
Western Division, to Veronica Mul- 
doon; Al G, Ross, crew dispatcher, 
Western Division, to Rose Munshower; 
Marian Ide, voucher clerk, San Fran- 
cisco, to Tom Garrett; Irene Neidt, 
steno., to Edmond Eller, both of Chief 
Engineer's Office, San Francisco. 
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“HAPPY YEARS AHEAD!” says Trainmas- 
ter Charles €. Alward, right, te Enginoor 
L. F. “Pedro” Castel, who retired April 30 
after 48 years of service. Pedro started 
at Ashland in 1909, calling crews, went 
to firing engines in 1910, and started as 
an engineer in 1918. The photograph 
shown here was taken by the Klamath 
Falls Herald and News when Pedro ended 
his last run at Klamath Falis. 


CIGARS, CANDY 
Births in Our SP Families 


Sons to wives of: Joseph Lane, track 
supervisor, Western Division; Bobby 
Darby, telegrapher, Portiand Div. 
Douglas Adams, clerk, Salt Lake Div.; 
William Reardon, assistant designer, 
Chief Engineer's Office, SF. 


Daughters to wives of: H. A. McGhee, 
agent, Shasta Division; Thomas E, De- 
vaney, asst. station clerk, Portland Di- 
vision; R. J. Glibertz, stockman’s as- 
sistant, Brooklyn Stores; Donald Le- 
velllie, cost analyst, Portland Division. 
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MOVING UP! 
Transfers and Promotions 
in Our SP Family 


SP PIPE LINES, ING.: M, J. Musey, dr., 
to general accountant; V. R. Evans, to 
Products accountant, both with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles. 


OUR SYMPATHY 
Oeaths in SP Family 


COAST DIVISION: Marcelino Miranda, 
section foreman; James Goodwin King, 
fiagman, Pensioners: Adonis L. Allen 
station agent; John Hanson, station 
agent. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Joseph Linn 
Rodgers, water service mechanic; 
Charles Morris Jolly, cashier: Sidney 
Paul Berry, ice laborer; William Earl 
Ryan, engineer. Pensioners: Charles 
W. Dietrich, machinist; Miguel M. Elias, 
roundhouse laborer; Joseph M. Fulcher, 
conductor; Burtie F. Hickman, con- 
ductor; Joseph A, Maxfield, coach 
cleaner; Herbert Rawsthorne, machin- 
ist; William Sullivan, brakeman. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC: John Russell 
Schaefle, staff engineer; Walter D. 
Moore, MTA operator; Howard B. 
Ryon, MTA _ operator. Pensioners: 
George W. Baker, trainman; Mabel 
Garrett, car Cleaner; Thomas Kaler, 
car repairer; Claudius 0. Stout, train- 
man; Fred L. Weston, trainman; Rai- 
mundo Garcia, track laborer; Katherine 
Larkins, car cleaner; Thomas W. Hob- 
sony MEA operator; Dorothy H. Collins, 
clerk, 


PORTLAND DIVISION: David Mabene 
MacDonald, way bill clerk; Clare 
Phelps, trainmaster; Ray Patterson, 
conduetor; Ernest Smith, engineer. 
Pensioners: Cleetus R. Curry, conduc- 
tor; Albert J. Hansen, section laborer; 
Roy B, Shobert, section foreman; Meri 
E. Smith, engineer: Carl Jaeckel, clerk. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Charles W. Ake, pumper; Frank Myers, 
engineer. iP 

$4N JOAQUIN DI¥ISION: Pensioners: 
Carl J. Ross, machinist; Clinton W. 
Treadway, engineer. 

STOCKTON DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Bruce E. Olmsted, TF&PA; John 0. 
McKeany, yardman. 


SHASTA DIVISION: Joseph Arthur 
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FIFTY YEARS’ service to our company 
closed for Wiliam James, chie€ clerk of 
tracing bureau In freight accounts, San 
Francisco, when he retired on April 30. 


Davis, asst. signalman; 0. E, Dews, en- 
gineer. Pensioner: Frank W. Cantrell, 
agst. superintendent. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Ernest Joseph 
Kirsten, clerk; Juan Torrez Oviedo, 
jamptender, Jack Bartlett Yale, brake- 
man. Pensioners: Charles Edwin Carter, 
yardman; Luna B. Clarke, clerk; Sher- 
man P. Gentleman, conductor; Algoth 
Hagberg, marine engineer; Roscoe L. 
Sharpe, yardman; William H, Turnbull, 
engineer; Louls A. King, waiter; Ger- 
trude Atwater, seamstress; Gilbert Le 
Ulen, relief crossing watchman. 

SALT LAKE DIVISION: Joe dJagies, car 
inspector; John Tollefson, engineer. 
Pensioner: Guy E, Goff, patrolman. 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Pensioners: Wil- 
vie Eberhardt, sheet metal worker: 
Harry H, Rogers, freight carman; 
Charlie W. Sanders, blacksmith. 

MISCELLANEGUS; Clatence Elwood 
Paine, head information clerk, Central 
‘Travel Service Agency, General Office. 
Pensioners: Marie J. Holl, freight claims 
clerk, General Office; George Grimn, 
machinist helper, Los Angeles Shops; 
Macedonio Sanchez, machinist, El Paso 
Shops; Jacob V. Sarvella, clerk, Tuc- 
son; Charles Miller, track watchman, 
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NWP; Leonard W. Brown, traveling 
freight & passenger agent, Cincinnati: 
James R. Bell, general attorney & com- 
merce counsel, Washington, D. C. 


THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST DIVISION: OFeste Concone, 
passenger Carman; John W. Eads, cross~ 
ing watchman; William L. Foster, con- 
ductor; Allan W. Freeman, engineer) 
Kenneth A. Gantion, carload bill clerk; 
Americo Giannini, car foreman; Colum- 
pus Gregg, car inspector: Jerry R. Har- 
rison, red cap porter; Arman R, Herr- 
mann, machinist; Earl H. King, yard- 
man; Joseph F, MeCruden, boilermake 
Charles BE, McManus, brakeman; War- 
ren Ott, red cap porter; Arthur w. 
Wittmeyer, water service mechanic. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Clair A. Alex- 
ander, clerk; Fred J. Brunner, tower- 
man; John W. Dorchester, chair car 
porter; Victor H. Grace, engineer; Mor- 
gan H. Grey, yardman; John 0. B. 
Greaves, clerk; Nicholas L. Guerrero, 
pipefitier; Lawrence B. Keigher, yard 
clerk; Augustine Marquez, stevedore; 
Joseph N. Martinez, section foreman; 
Beatrice Mason, coach cleaner; Herb- 
ert McGowan, stevedore; James B. 
Steele, sheet metal foreman; Abraham 
L. Tubbs, fireman; Jack E, Anderson, 
office machine repairman; J. R. Lord, 
agent. 


PACIFIC: ELECTRIC: G. Alexoff, asst. 
B&B supervisor; F. B. Haldeman, secre- 
tary; L. T. Tighe, staff engineer; Oscar 
0. Swenson, trainman; Nemesio Meza, 
track laborer; Clifton Moody, car re- 
pairer. 


PORTLAND DIVISION: David B. Crosby, 
signal maintainer; Archie L. Dickey, 
conductor; Carl H. Erwin, machinist 
helper; Morton R. Johnson, carman; 
Leland A. Kruger, B&B carpenter; Cla- 
bourn B. Messer, machinist; Harry J. 
Roberts, engineer inspector; Bessie c. 
Simmons, telegrapher clerk; H. Fee, 
agst. to general freight agent. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Leon V. Hef- 
ker, pumper; Acker F. Howard, engi- 
neer; Levy A. Jackson, sheetmetal 
worker; Joseph E. Smith, blacksmith; 
Willara G. Willis, conductor. 

SACRAMENTO DIVISION: Reginald G. 
Baker, section foreman; George J. 


Emerson, yard clerk; Jose Lopez, sec- 
tion laborer; Clarence A. Nichols, con- 
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CONGRATULATIONS to Manvel Simas, 
section foreman at Davis, California, who 
retired after serving Secthern Pacific 
more then 43 years. 


ductor; James A. Wherland, agent; L. 
E, Plumm, livestock agent, Reno: J. E. 
Stockton, dist, master car repairer. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: Lester BH. Dag- 
sen, section foreman; Patrick Dever, 
tool room attendant; Jeff DB. Gore, 
machinist; Joseph A, Mentzen, carman. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: John B. 
Blanks, engineer; Jose M, Garcia, sec- 
tion laborer; Charles H. Hanson, cler! 
Virgil J. Spaw, machinist helper; John 
G. Viahos, machinist helper, 


SHASTA DIVISION: Lewis B, Carey, 
conductor; Robert J. MeCarthy, ma- 
chinist helper; Remy G, Stein, chief 
tieket clerk. 


TUCSON DIVISION; Bartle E, Barry, 
clerk; Clyde M. Bruner, engineer; Jose 
C. Chavez, Mechanical Dept. laborer: 
Leo W. Harter, brakeman; Lawrence F. 
Hempelman, carpenter; Alex F. Hidal- 
go, blacksmith; Albert KR. McIntyre, car 
foreman; Earl Smith, engineer; Heether 
S. Wray, clerk. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Rey Askren, 
brakeman; Frank EB. Carr, yardman; 
Peter Carter, boilermaker; Walter S. 
Chamney, yardmaster; Demetrios 
des, boilermaker helper; John M. Fitz- 
patrick, switeh foreman; Ransom J. 
George, tenderman helper; Edward P. 
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Gonos, carman; Leslie G. Gray, engi- 
neer; Joe M. Guevara, section fore- 
man; Raymond Lucas Harper, painter; 
Mike Harris, carman; Fay V. Kenady, 
clerk; James McPhee, BEB carpenter; 
Voltaire Sterling, boilerwasher; Thomas 
C. Wright, conductor; Philip D. And- 
etson, marine fireman; Frank Sixby, 
machinist; George R. Harness, machin- 
ist; Gust Poulekas, section foreman; 
Albert Hunter, machinist helper; Louis 
A. Miller, pipefitter; Andrew Carlisle, 
boilermaker; Howard Wolverton, check 
clerk; Harry A. Johnson, agent; Leo 
M. Lynch, switchman; John L, Hamp- 
ton, deckman, Martinez-Benicia Bridge; 
Garl BE, Anderson, signalman; Joe M. 
Guevara, section’ foreman; Elon F, 
Codde, signalman; Joseph Simas, sec- 
tion foreman, 


EOS ANGELES STORES: Abraham T. 
Guerra, trucker: Edward L, dakes, 
truck driver. 


LOS ANGELES SHOPS: Frank G. 
Berkich, freight carman; Walter J. 
Lunbeck, machinist welder; Ray R. 
Palmer, electric crane operator; Clyde 
Westervelt, machinist. 


HONORED on his retirement April 18, 
after 48 years of service with Southern 
Pacific, was Section Foreman Ermino 
Colla. Friends und fellow employes gave 
him a party in the Community Hall at 
Montague, California, A check of records 
indicates thet his gong hus worked for 
over 25 yeurs without a single accident. 
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SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Pete Bosnich, 
tender truckman; Alberto Delfin, pipe- 
fitter; Willlam J. Hunt, molder; Thomas 
J. Kelly, plater helper; Dante J. Pa- 
renti, molder (coremaker); Roman ¥. 
Sallo, freight carman. 

MISCELLANEOUS: Abe Roberts, cook, 
Dining Car Dept. Oakland; Thomas 
Scott, cook, Dining Car Dept., Oakland: 
Richard H. Hunt, waiter, Dining Car 
Dept., Los Angeles; Robert Dobson, lift 
trick operator, El Paso Stores; Law- 
rence B. McCune, head estimator, En- 
gineering-Signal Dept., General Offices 
Walter T. Sparks, district lineman, 
Communications Dept. Goshen Jet; 
Fred H. Groat, special accountant, 
Office of Asst, General Auditor; Mervyn 
€. Behnke, clerk for the Auditor of 
Passenger Accounts, General Office: 
Bartram §. Kent, cashier, LAUPT; 
John H. Faulk, baggage & mail han- 
dler, LAUPT; Clyde W. Frashour, con- 
ductor, NWP; M. A. Del Gaudio, fBeneral 
inspector, Dining Car Dept., San Fran- 
cisco; E. W. Powers, superintendent, 
Freight Claim Prevention, San Fran- 
cisco; C. M. Sanderson, laundry man- 
ager, Dining Car Dept., West Oakland; 
Hi. A, Shaughnessy, secretary, Chicago; 
R. M. Dymes, steno., New York. 
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Published .monthly at 65 Market Street, San Francisco, by Passenger | Traffic- 


Poi cana Spe 
This ‘a Yours ! 


T HIS magazine is yours, 
designed to help you to 
a better understanding of 
your railroad, and to greater 
pride in the important work 
you do. 

On this page are names 
of your staff members, to 
whom you can send SP 
news you think will be of 
general interest to readers 
along Pacific Lines. 

All photographs need to 
be clear. Please send the 
negative, too, if possible. It 


will be returned to you. 


Public.Relations Department for men and women of Southern Pacific Company, 


Vol. 42 


J. R. (Dick) HOUGHTON, Editor 


No. 5 


BILL ROBERTSON, Assistant Editor 


Accounting, A. L. West, SF 
Communications, G. E. Moss, SF 
Engineering, J. F. O'Connor, SF 
Freight Traffic, Ray-A. Burns, SF 
“Mechanical, Mel Harvey, SF’ 4 
LA Shaps, Victor Schiro 

LA Taylor Yard, Bill Wright 
Sacto.: Shops, Jack G. Palermo 
Satfety,-P.‘H, Oakeshott, SF 
Sores; Jol, Valdez, dri, SF 


orial .Representi 


“NWP, 'D: C: Kilborn, San Rafael 


Pac Elec. 1-R. McIntire: LA 
PFE, "Hays'M. Ferguson, SF 

© {PMT, Dave Zanone, SF 
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“Wester, Alice Per 


(Divisions) 

Coast, Clyde Evans, San Francisco 
‘Los Angeles, LE, -Paddock, Los Angeles 
Portland, Howard E. Bailey; Portland | 
Rio’ Grande, Tona Prewitt, EFPaso 
Sacramenta, John-A.-Collins, Sacto. 
-Salt Lake, Hugh F, O'Neil, Ogden. - 
San Joaquin, SyWia Abigren; Bksfid.” 
Shasta, Marjorie Calloway, Dunsmuir 
Tueson, Glddys Hildreth, Tucson 
i s; Oakland Pier 
Oe ne 88 


a Below, in small size, is reproduction of statement by Mr. 
Russell, run as an advertisement in daily and weekly news- 


| papers along SP lines. 


We're doing our best 
to help ourselves! 


A statement dealing with 
the fundamentals of running a railroad 


You probably have heard or read a good 
deal lately about the troubles of the rail- 
road industry . . . regulative, competitive, 
legislative .. . and depressive. 


You can be helpful... and we will be 
grateful . . . if you will add your voice 
to others who are asking for fair, non- 
political treatment of the railroads, such 
as is recommended in the report of the 
Senate Committee headed by Senator 
Smathers (and proppsed in Senate Bill 


$ 3778.and in a companion House of Rep-.__ 


resentatives Bill HR 12488). 


But in the meantime... 


We want you to know that Southern 
Pacific is doing its very best to belp itself. 


We wy to operate as a sound, going 
concern, in our own interest and-in yours. 
This involves reducing operating costs. At 
times, and particularly, now, this requires 
severe economies. 


We are also trying.to get rid of those 
vpassenger ‘trains that are little used, serve 
. no useful purpose, and cause huge out 
of-pocket i losses. We have just discon- 
tinued one train that cost us $1,800 2 day 
and brought in only $12 a day in revenue. 
Such efforts bring criticism, but we think 


this policy is best for shippers, and in the 
long run for travelers who actually use 
trains, 


We ate trying to adjust our freight 
rates so as to regain business that has 
been lost and also act as an incentive to 
develop new traffic. Some shippers are 
pleased and sometimes others object. 


It's easier to say “Yes” than it is to say 
“No.” We'd like to please everyone but 
that just doesn’t scem possible. 


The best policy we think, and the 
one we try to follow, is to bring the 
greatest good to the greatest number 
and at the same time keep solvent. 


It should be obvious to regulatory com- 
missions, and to thoughtful shippers and 
travelers, that a solvent railroad is much 
better able to serve its territory well than 
a weak, money-losing one. 


D. J. RUSSELL 
President 


‘We operate in large figures, but it is 
cthe relationship between income and 
outgo that-counts, whether a business 


is large or small. 


The same principles of ¢arrying on 
a business apply whether you are run- 
ning a railroad or a peanut stand. 


serving the Golden Empire with - 
STRAINS + TRUCKS « PIGGYBACK « PIPELINES - 
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